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Of the Use of the Negative by Chaucer, with particular refer- 
ence to the particle ne. 

By CHARLES W. KENT, 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE. 

It is well known that two kinds of ne are present in Chaucer, 
which are written alike in the manuscripts. These two particles, 
however, must not be confounded. One of them is ne (neque) 
and the other is ne (non). Compare Old French ne and ni (=ni). 

A — The ne (neque) which we mark with the sign of a long 
vowel whenever we wish to make the distinction between it and 
ne is derived from Old English n2 (Gothic ni; Old High Ger- 
man ni, ne). In O. E. this form is very frequent. 

Ni inc tznig nton 
ni leS/ni lafi beledn mihte 
sorkfullne sift. Beowulf 14:510. 

ni <£r ne siS dfre hyrdon. Elene, 21:572. 

In M. E. this ne is also frequent. 

forlewed men ne conde 

Iangle wjugge. ' Piers the Plowman'. 5:131. 

Fro paradys to you I have been brought 
Ne never moo ne schul they roten be 
Ne lesse here soote savour, &c. 

'The lyfe of seynt Cecile.' iii, 36:229. 

In the translation of this " aurea Iegenda " in the Ashmole 
Ms. 43 (before 1300) we find ne and ne (cf. ' Orig. and Ana'., Part 
ii), the former however almost always in conjunction with other 
particles. On the contrary, Caxton's version of this legend 
(1483) furnishes no evidence of the survival of ne (non). (Cf. 
' Orig. and Ana'., Part ii). 

In new English there are few applications of this ne, and these 
only in poetry. It is an archaic form. 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide 
Ne horrid crags nor mountains dark and tall 
Rise like the rocks. Byron, " C. H." i, 32. 
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Generally ne-ne in Old English are used in connection with a 
verb negatived by ne and this ne is frequently contrasted with 
other words in the sentence. An investigation of the language 
of Chaucer will show this rule to obtain for the M. E. as well 
as for O. E. 

B. — Ne (non) is used frequently in Old English as an inde- 
pendent negative, just as the ni in O. H. G. (cf. Abhandlung by 
Wacrernagel), or ne in O. F. (cf. Abhandlung by Perle) : — 

Men ne cunnon secgan 50 ; ne sorga 1385 ; wed widscofa . . . . ne 
ivendon, 977, Beowulf; panonic n; wende, 34$ ; ond me Tsrahela cefre 
ne woldon, 361. Elene, etc. 

But even in Old English a second negation was often added, 
and this seems to have caused a loss of power on the part of the 
ne, which in some cases seemed entirely superfluous. 

In M. H. G. the use was very variable in the thirteenth c ;n- 
tury, in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ne 
disappeared entirely. In M. E. ne is thrown into sentences 
already negative partly to strenghten the negation, and in part 
without noticeable influence. In French the history of the 
negation is very different, for there the double negation, which 
obtains today, was not used regularly until during the seven- 
teenth century. In M. E. however we still find cases where ne is 
used as an independent negative particle. In N. E. this occurs 
very seldom and only in archaic language. 

Whilome in Albion's isle, there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne in virtue's way did take delight. 

Byron, " C. H." i, 2. 

It is the purpose of this essay to investigate the use of the 
particles ne and ?ie, to examine the occurrences in Chaucer, 
with a view to discover, if possible, some controlling rule or 
guiding principle to which Chaucer's use conformed. Of 
course there can be no question, in this transition state of the 
language, of definite rules or of unvarying usuge. The nature 
of the changes the language was then undergoing, renders it 
impossible for us even to hope for anything approaching stead- 
fast application of rules or crystallized forms of speech. The 
purpose of this essay is more modest. It aims rather by an 
exact and pains-taking investigation of the facts of the language 
and an attempt to arrange these appearances in accordance with 
certain principles, to contribute something to Chaucer -grammar 
and to the history of the English language and, further, to 
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furnish some more competent investigator with a small portion 
of the material from which the history of the use of the negation 
in English is to be determined. 

Should the classifications seem artificial or to rest upon mere 
accidental likenesses, let it be remembered that the most im- 
portant thing is to present the phenomena. A glimpse of these 
can be better had, in the very nature of the case, by divisions 
and sub divisions even if these be not always logical, than by an 
endless row of unclassified examples. The most entertaining 
and at the same time the most instructive cases are those in 
which ne appears as independent and sufficient negation, and 
these with exceptions, etc., will next be considered. 

I. 

Independent Sentences. 
§i Ne Witen. 

Wackernagel, in his discussion of the Negative Particle ne 
{Abhandlung, §6} gives it as a rule that in short sentences ne was 
sufficient for complete negation. He calls attention, however, 
to the fact that such a rule is inexact because the bounds which 
determine whether a sentence is short or not are not definitely 
fixed. By reference to this rule he explains the ne weiz, when 
used parenthetically. We must make reference to a similar rule 
in order to explain similar cases in the M. E. province. It is 
necessary, however, to extend the rule so as to cover those 
cases in which we have another sentence dependent upon this 
negative sentence. We call attention just here to ii, §8, of this 
paper. 

A. Parenthetically. 

That sodeynly, I nyste how, 

Such a luste anoon me tooke. v, 163:272. 

Men seyn, I not , that she yal" him hire herte v. 44:1050. 

And gan to motre, I note what trewely. iv, 175:541. 

A pouder, noot I when of that it was 

I-maad, outher of chalk, outher of glas. iii, 64:138. 

Tho vanysshed the olde man, he nyste where, iii, 35:217. 

(Compare. " he nuste war he bicom " ('Orig. and Ana'., Part ii)). 

But in what wyse certeyly I noot. ii, 197:794. 
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pat it is oner myche ageins kynde pat children have been founden 
tormentours to hir fadres I not how many. B. 79:2192. 

Sed nimis e natura dictum est nescio quem filios invenisse tortores. 

In this last example we see the analogy between the use in 
M. E. and the nescio in Latin. To be compared with these, is 
thej'e ne sais (quoi) in French. 

For the sake of clearness the exceptions to this rule are now 
quoted. 

and a lettte 
That Ector hadde hym sent to axen red 
If swiche a man was worthy to ben dede 
Moot I naught who : iv, 222:1700. 

Not I not how, but sen that I was wroughte 

Ne felt I swich a comfort, dar I seye. v, 48:1167. 

and eke to have remembrance of the deth that he 

shal receyve he noot not whanne, wher ne how. iv, 222:1700; 

In the Harleian Ms. 7334 the words " wher 7ie how " are 
missing. Of these exceptions only one seems to be an irregular 
deviation from the rule and the correctness of this reading, 
"Noot I naught who" is called in question by Morris. It 
would probably not be unwarranted to question its correctness 
simply because it does exhibit an inexplicable deviation from 
a comparatively positive rule. 

In the second example, the speaker wishes to express his 
comfort and to emphasize particularly its high degree. He does 
this through a confession of his absolute inability to account for 
its existence. He desires not only to express his ignorance of 
its explanation but to emphasize in words his ignorance of its 
origin, its how. He affirms then his ignorance and strengthens 
the negation of knowledge with regard to its origin by negativ- 
ing the how. 

In the last example it is a question of contrasting the certainty 
of death, with the uncertainty, nay, the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the time, place and manner of its approach. These two 
contrasted conceptions are best exhibited in opposition by 
intensified negation. 

B. 

1 — Ne witen with following interrogative pronoun. 
I not which, ii, 33:181 ; I noot which, ii, 42:482; 
But soth to say, I not what men him calle, ii, 10:284; 
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But thay ne wiste why sche thider wente, Hi, 25:753 ; 
And ek I noot what I sholde to hym seye, iv, 202:1206; 
He nyste what hejuggen of it myghte, v, 50:1203; 
Of which delices I not what ioye may ben had of hir moeuyng. 
Quarum motus quid habeat jucunditatis ignore B. 79:2182. 

In B. 67:1819 is found " but he not by whiche paath ", imme- 
diately after this however : 

ftyght as a dronke man not nat by which pape he may return 
home to hys house ": 

Sed ueluti ebrius domum quo tramite reuertatur ignorat. 
A dronke man wot wel he hath an hous 
But he not nat which the righte wey is thider, ii 39:404; 

H. Ms. reads also "not nat", but beyond question this is to 
be rejected as it seriously injures the metre. For an explana- 
tion of these examples, reference is made to i, §1, and attention 
is called to ii, §8. Examples of double negation in such cases 
also occur although not frequently. 

I not nat what ye wilne that I seye, iv, 230:71 ; 
I not my-self nought wysely what it is, iv, 292:1604; 
I ne wiste not what was adversity, ii, 370:156; 
I not nought what ye mene, iv, 158:133 ; 
Only in the second example does the negative particle seem 
to have a special justification ; that is, in the negation of a 
second word in order to limit the assertion of ignorance. The 
explanation of the other examples, which show two negative 
particles applied to one word (not very frequently found), is to 
be sought in the metre. 

2 — Ne witen with following interrogative particle. 
It would be easy here to produce innumerable examples; the 
following will suffice : 

I not how ye myght have doo bette, v, 186:1043; 
But whether goddesse or worn man iwys 
Sche be I not, iv, 125:425 ; 
I not if pees shal evermo bitide, iv, 359:1436; 
And she noot whi it is, iv, 140:180; 

How Troylus 1 not, iv, 154:35 ; 

Not I how long or short, iv, 301:81 ; 
I noot if thow it vvoste, iv, 208:1366; 
He nyst how best hire herte for tacoie, v, 33:782 ; 
I not whether ye the more thank me konne, iv, 212:1466; 
Here too several exceptions are found : 
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I noot ne why unwery that I feynte, iv, 124:410 ; 
Noot I nought why ne what meschaunce it ayled, 111,273:280; 
Yet nostow not wher that they stonde, v, 240:502. 
Pepys Ms., 2006, reads in this place, " Yet nost thow where 
they stonde," a sentence which in itself is more regular and 
beautiful but which shows a verse too short by one foot. 
But why ne how not I that thou were slawe, iii r 214:416 ; 
Not I for why ne how, iv, 266:960 ; 
In these two sentences it is true that there is no second nega- 
tive in the principal clause but they probably belong here as ex- 
ceptions because the negation in the dependent clauses can easily 
have a reflexive influence. 

Particularly striking is it that in all the cited examples of ne 
iviten the principal sentence consists of two or three words, and 
that the ne appears only with the finite verb without auxiliary. 
In most cases there is contraction ( Verschmelzung) and where 
this contraction does not occur metrical reasons account for it 
and any individual case is easily explained. 
In the citation, 

The lasse woful of hem both nyste 

Wher that he was, ne might o word outbrynge 

As I seyde arts, for wo and for sobbynge, iv, 346:1104 ; 

it can not be argued that the sentence is especially short, but 
there is a two-fold explanation. In the first place it is in reality 
a sentence dependent upon "As I seyde arst.' In the second 
case, ne followed by ne is stronger than ne alone and is used 
where the latter would not be sufficient. 

§2. Interrogative Sentences. 

An investigation of interrogative sentences reveals the fact 
that ne is frequentlyused, where a reproach, an injunction to 
realize the opposite, or a wish whose fulfilment is impossible, or 
improbable, is implied or expressed, (cf. Paul, §285) and in 
rhetorical questions. Examples : 

Why nad thou put the capil in the lathe ? ii, 127:168 ; 

Why ne hastow to thi-selven som reporte ? iv, 334:822 ; 

Why nyltow love another lady swete ? iv, 320:461 ; 

Why nylt thy-selven helpen don redresse? iv, 32:500; 

Why nade I swich oon with my soule ibought? iv, 278:1270; 

And seyd, ' Alias, for wo ! why nere I dede ? iv, 169:409 ; 

Whi nyltow flen out of the wofulleste? iv, 312:275; 
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Why ne hast thou re mem bred hi thy mynde? v, 361:156; 
Whi suffre Ich it? whi uyl Ich it redresse, v, 2:40; 
In Strophe vii, in vol. vi, p. 3, the form "whi nyl I?" occurs 
five times. 

Why uyltow cleve, or fallen a'l atwo? v, 299:53; 

Why nyl the lyoun comen, or the bere 

That Y myght liym ones meten with this spere? v. 313:289. 

A certain blame, a reproach, although often very mildly 
expressed is traceable in all the cases, and a reproach presup- 
poses the opposite as that which was desired. If the speaker is 
speaking of himself, every reproach which he makes himself 
implies the wish that this were not the case; that there were no 
occasion for this reproof. For example, "why nyl I," "why 
nere I." — If the speaker is speaking in this form to some one else 
the reproach is very clearly seen. It deserves mention here 
that the majority of examples of this kind are taken from the 
poem ' Troylus and Cryseyde ' which furnishes a fruitful soil for 
such reproaches. 

In the sentences which refer to the past, the wish is unfulfilled 
or not to be fulfilfed ; in those that refer to the future there is an 
implied appeal for a realization of the opposite. Only in the 
words " why ne hastow " do the reproach and the wish for the 
opposite without any appeal seem to be present. — In the last 
cited example the innermost wish of a well-armed hunter is 
expressed with emphasis. In a word, and this is the central 
point of the whole matter, the preponderating idea in these 
sentences is the opposite of that which is expressed ; or in other 
words the real conception is positive, the form in which it is 
expressed is negative. It is, then, simply a formal negation and 
hence the simple ne is sufficient. 

Of course, the same is true of the rhetorical questions, which 
particularly in Chaucer's translation of Boethius, are very 
entertaining - Chaucer's translation of this authority may be 
called literal, for the deviations are only such, as are rendered 
necessary by the differences in the idioms of the two languages, 
and yet he does not hesitate to translate an affirmative rhetorical 
question by a negative sentence. These real rhetorical questions 
are usually introduced by num, which expects a negative 
answer. Examples : 

Num dubitari potest f per may no man douten, B. 103:293% ; 
Num dubitas ? ne pou ne dontest nat, B. 1 14:3234 : 
Num negabis ? pou uilt nai pan denye. B. 114:3232, etc. 
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Further examples of this are, however, unnecessary for the 
purpose of the rhetorical question is to express the opposite 
with emphasis. 

Besides the examples just cited only two cases have been 
noted, in which there is deviation from this rule. 

Why schuld I nought as wel telle you alle 

The portraiture that was upon the walle? ii, 61:1109. 

This can easily be construed as a simple question which 
desires as answer some good reason. Parenthetically it is worth 
nothing that in this manuscript, which coincides with H. Ms., 
there is an unaccented syllable lacking between wel and telle. 
It can be readily supplied. 

Why ne had 1 nought thy sentence and thy lore 
The Friday for to chiden, as dede ye ? iii, 245:531. 

This presents the double irregularity of an unfulfilled wish in 
the past expressed in the Indicative and with double negation. 

§3. Ne-but. 

Attention is called to the apparently illogical subdivision of I., 
in order to anticipate censure. The divisions seem to the writer 
best suited to lay bare the examples. 

Wackernagel {Abhandlung §3.) discusses at length the ne- 
wan and similar occurrences in which the negation is accompanied 
by a word of negative coloring, whether of opposition or exclu- 
sion. In O. E., btitan frequently occurred after a negatived 
verb. B&tan, as preposition, had a locative and privative sig- 
nificance. By degrees the former was lost and the latter became 
fixed. Cf. ' Beowulf,' 706 : ealle buton anum. The conception 
was always that of exclusion, that is, denying the contents of 
the preceding with reference to the following. Or better stated, 
perhaps, the preceding is affirmed with this limitation. This 
placing of a denied thought in opposition to one affirmed is also 
characteristic of the conjunction btitan. It is then easily con- 
ceivable, that with this adversative, negative meaning of btitan, 
or but, ne alone would be sufficient for complete negation, par- 
ticularly as this collocation ne-but was used to express with 
emphasis a positive idea. Frequently some word like other, etc., 
is used before the but, but this has often fallen out, where it 
could easily be supplied. Perle in his essay, proves for Old 
French that the complement of the negation is regularly sup- 
pressed if the negation of the verb is limited by que,forsque, 
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etc. Charsang (p. 421) quotes the following example from 
Racine, II ne connait encor d'autre pere que toi, and remarks 
in connection therewith ; " Mais on pourrait dire aussi, il ne 
connait pas d'autre pere. 

Remarque: si Ton peut mettre seule la negation ne devant 
autre, on peut supprimer autre ou autrement dans la locution 
ne-que (equivalent a seulement). Ex. Je w'ai de volont€ que la 
tiertne ( je n'ai pas d'autre volonte que . . .). The processes seem 
to have been almost the same as in the Teutonic languages and 
with the same results. It is therefore, to be expected that in the 
translations from the French into the English, this favorite con- 
struction ne-que should be reproduced by ne-but. As a matter 
of fact in the ' Romaunt of the Rose,' falsely ascribed to 
Chaucer, there are unnumbered examples of this construction. 
The arrangement is used with great frequency by Chaucer, 
too, and, in many shades of meaning : 

Goth forth to Via Apia quod sche 

That fro this toun ne stant but myles thre. iii, 34:173; 

Tho schewed him Cecil ie al open and pleyn 

That alle ydoles nys but thing in veyn. iii, 37:285 ; 

He ne hadde for al his labour but a skorn. ii, 104:202; 

Al his werkyng nas but fraude and deceyt, iii, 71:356; 

I ne say but for this ende this sentence, ii, 204:1041 ; 

For whiche that wey, for aught I kan espye 

To trusten on, nys but a fantasye. iv, 360:1442 ; 

For latyn ne kanstow yit but small. Astr., 2:20; 

I nam but a lewd compilatour. Astr., 2:42 ; 

For every mortal marines power nys 

But lyk a bladder ful of wynd, iwis. iii, 42:438 ; 

For which I naxe in guerdon but a boone. v, 25:594. 
It need hardly be mentioned that this construction occurs 
very seldom in Boethius, for there are very few Latin con- 
structions that can be reproduced by this means. 

pe wille nis but in y del and stant for nought, B. 112:3157 : voluntas 
frustra sit. But certys by nature per nys but oon god, B. 92:2563 : 
sed natura quidem unus. Cf. also B. 56:1504. 

In these examples exceptions to negatived assertions are 
given by means of but. In reality however, it is exactly these 
exceptions and in no wise the denied assertions, that are to be 
made prominent. The attention is attracted to this exception 
to a general proposition and by this device the affirmation of 
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this excepted, positive thought is made much stronger. In M.E. 
these sentences are to be rendered by only or but, where but 
stands for an elliptical construction. Further examples which 
must be repeated later, are the following: 

And but I have hir mercy and hir grace 

That I may see hir atte leste weye 

I nam but deed, ii, 35:262 ; 

If in the hondes of som wrechee I falle 

I nam but lost, v, 30:706; 

Ne but I hadde agilt. v, 70:1698; 

And seyd him certeyn, but he might have grace 

To have Constance withinne a litel space 

He nas but deed, ii, 176:109; 

And if myn housbond eek might it espie 

I ner but lost, iii, 112:185. 

This tie-but in the apodosis of a condition differs in no essen- 
tial particular from the examples already given. It is to be 
noticed that this ne-but is to be translated by but in N.E. There 
are very few exceptions to this favorite construction of Chaucer. 
Ther nas no cry but Troilus is thare. iv, 161:196. 

This combination, " Ther nys no," " Ther nas no," etc., is 
one of the most frequent in Chaucer and hence causes no 
surprise even in conjunction with but. 

On the other hand why Chaucer wrote : 
For w6rldly j6ie halt nought but bj? a wj're. iv, 290:1587 ; 
instead of 

For worldly j6ie ne h£lt but bj? a w_j>re, 
is not clear. Perhaps it was to throw especial emphasis upon 
the nought. " Ne wight but God " in Morris, ii, 184:387, with 
no mention of textual change, is not confirmed by H. Ms. which 
reads : " No wight but God," cf. ii, 185:390 : " it was no wight but 
He;" iii, 338: " no thing but, etc." 

Side by side with these examples must be placed a few, which 
are in a measure isolated. " Sche may have mercy, this wot I wel, 
if sche have wille to do penitence, but never schal it be but that 
sche nas corrupt." iii, 344. This is at once clearer if, in accord- 
ance with H. Ms., the but be stricken out so that it reads, " but 
never schal it be that sche was corrupt," in which the only 
difficulty is the exceptional use of ne alone. 

Thynk alle swich taried tyd but lost it nys. iv, 223:1739. 

The inversion causes no difficulty. 
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§4. Other Cases. 
There are certain cases of ne alone in independent sentences 
(besides in the apodosis of the conditional, which will be dis- 
cussed later), which do not fall within any of the divisions 
already made and yet do not seem to require a separate head, 
a. — Analogous to the use of ne-witen is that of ne recche, which 
is found only once with ?ie alone and that used parenthetically. 

Or somme wight ellis I ne roghte who, v, 162:244; 
an unsymmetrical and halting line, which is either a bad reading, 
although confirmed by Bodley Ms. 638, or is to be reduced to a 
normal verse by violent slurring and abbreviation. As a rule 
this word has intensified negation. Examples : 

l.i lii.e presence 1 recche nat to sterve. ii, 44:540; 

Tlianne rekke I nat, when I have lost my lyf, ii, 70:1399 ; 

I recche nat how sone be the day. v, 71:1733 ; 

He roughte nought what unthrift that he seyde. iv, 317:403. 
b. — This day ne herd I of your mouth a word, ii, 278:4, 
recalls at once the passage in the Prologue, ii, 24:763. 

For by my trouthe, if that I schal not lye 

I ne saugh this year so mery a companye, 
in which the host gives the reason of his welcome. After this 
model are many examples, but no other than ii, 278:4, without 
the introductory/br. The host has just reproached the student 
for his quiet and modesty, which he likens to that of a maiden 
or newly married wife; and now, as if to justify his censure and 
his comparison, he adds 

This day ne herd 1 of your mouth a word. 
This sentence then seems to belong to the causal sentences 
(cf. ii. §1). 

c. — Strikingly peculiar is iii, 184: 

And the apostil seith, ther nys thing in this world of which we 
schuln have so gret joye, as whan oure conscience bereth us good 
vvitnes. 

The non-existence of any thing which surpasses a good 
conscience, is to be emphasized, and yet the simple ne is used 
and that, too, where there are no conditions of metre to be com- 
plied with. It is an unexplained exception to customary usage, 
d. — Thei ne were for-pamprid with owtrage, vi, 300:5. 

If this is not demanded by metrical consideration it must 
yield to the other and better reading : 
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They ne weere nat for-pampred with owtrage, vi, 317:5. 

e. — In v, 72:1743, " a word ne koude he seye," it is either ne, 
or the explanation of the ne is to be found in the fact that just 
five lines above it has already been said : " He nought a word 
ayein to him answarde," and the repetition of this fact does not 
require a strong negation. 

f. — The Imperative is generally strongly negatived, that is, 
by ne with some other particle, or by a compound negation as 
not, nought, etc. The examples are numerous : ii, 27:841; 135:7; 
135:35; iii, 156; iv, 165:302; v, 177:721. On the other hand 
there are a couple of examples of the Imperative with simple ne. 

Now blisful lorde ! so cruwel thow ne be 
Unto the blode of Troye, I preye the 
As Juno was .... v, 25:599. 

If this is a simple Imperative sentence, the negation is simply 
ne. If it is sought to explain this as a sentence dependent 
upon .!' I preye the," the further difficulty presents itself that ne 
in such cases is not always sufficient. (Cf. ii, §5). 

A second example of a similar construction is met with in the 
Cokes Tale, which is probably not from Chaucer : 

Than answerd the porter, and swor by Goddes berd 
Thow ne schalt, Gamelyn, come into this yerde. ii, 149:296. 

The easiest reading of the second verse is the most regular, 
that is, the preservation of monosyllabic anacrusis and the 
reduction by slurring of the word Gamelyn to two syllables. 
This produces one irregularity : the ne is required to bear- the 
ictus. Is this not a hint to the explanation of the ne ? Has it 
not the coloring of a temporal adverb (=never)? At any rate 
this explanation is in keeping with the emphasis, which the 
porter would place upon his prohibition and accounts for the 
unusual ictus. 

Attention should be called to 

This day ne herd I of your mouth a word, ii, 278:4; 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal not lye 

1 ne saugh this yere so mery a companye, ii, 24:763 ; 

where ne in conjunction with day and yere seems to take on a 
kind of temporal meaning. 
This is clearer in 

Not I not how, but sen that I was wroughte 
Ne felt I swich a confort dar I seye. v, 48:1167, 

in which ne recalls New English ne'er. Cf. v, 319:12. 
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Summary. 

Before going over to a discussion of the dependent sentences 
it is necessary to glance at the meagre results already obtained. 
Wackernagel's rule furnished a clue to the explanation of 
Chaucer's frequent use of ne-witen. 

The interrogative sentences were discussed under §2. and the 
attempt was made to demonstrate that in such sentences the 
negation was formal and that the affirmation of a positive idea 
was the real purpose in view. 

In §3. attention was called to the adversative, privative, nega- 
tive power of but, in order to draw the inference that in this 
word the negative was intensified. At the same time it was em- 
phasized that the real thought in these sentences was strongly 
positive. The special cases in §4 were examined individually. 

One thing further needs to be noticed ; namely, that the verb 
negatived by ne is generally witen, wilne, bee or have. With 
ne-but and in a few other cases other verbs are found. 

II. 

Dependent Sentences. 

The lack of a complete and thoroughly exhaustive discussion 
of the syntax of the Chaucer-language in general, must be the 
extenuation for a tnore minute and exact discussion than would 
otherwise be necessary of the negation in dependent sentences. 

§1 Causal Sentences. 
Chaucer's usage in such sentences recalls at once some of 
the usages which have already been noticed and seems to have 
no explanation peculiar to itself. It seems, therefore, unnecessary 
to make any attempt to distinguish between coordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences, or between real or logical cause. 

For by my faith I nolde .... iii, 70:323 ; 

for 1 nolde, etc. iv, 54:90; 

For by that ilke lorde that made me 

I nold a forlonge wey o lyve have be, iv 350:1209. 

This occurrence is in no wise surprising for this contraction of 
ne and wilne is one of the most frequent in Chaucer. 
To passage ii, 24:764 ; ii, 278:4 ; (cf. i §4) belongs also 

Sche made alwey hire compleynt and hire mone 
For sche ne saugh him on the daunce go, iii, 8:192 ; 
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I know what is the peyne of deth thereby 

Which harm I felt, for he ne mighte by leve. ii, 372:237. 

That they ne finde in hire desire offence 

For cloude of erroiir ne let hem dtscerne 

What best is. iv, 308-171. 

The latter example is in several respects peculiar. 

In iv, 54:90 is an example which, according to form is to be 
placed under this head. 

For bothe I hadde thing, which that I nolde 
And eke I ne hadde thing that I wolde. iv, 54:90. 

The nature of the negation is clearly caused by the antithesis. 

Wackernagel (=Abhandlung, §17) shows that ne alone is 
sufficient in M. H. G., when by agnomination the same verb is 
used twice close together, first positively then negatively. 

It would be difficult to find a prettier example to illustrate this 
rule than the one cited in which hadde and ne hadde, nolde and 
ne wolde not only follow closely upon each other but occupy 
corresponding positions in the metrical construction of the lines. 
A similar combination is found B. 70:1914, 

pat pou lahkedeit pat pou noldest han lakked or elfys pott haddest 
pat pou noldest )ian had, 

in which the contrast obtains, but the words do not show it so 
clearly as above. In the original it runs : uel aberat quod 
abesse non uelles, uel aderat quod adesse noluisses. Wacker- 
nagel includes such an occurrence in his explanation, for he 
adds that simple ne can stand when the same construction is 
repeated, both times negatived but with a difference, or opposi- 
tion; in one or the other of the elements of the compound 
sentence. 

A further example is B. 18:408: 

Yif god is, whennes comen wikked thinges, and yif god ne is, 
whennes comen goode thinges Si quidem deus, inquit, est, tinde 
mala ; bona vero unde, si non est. 

As a matter of course ne is not the only admissible negative 
in causal sentences. Examples : 

For never erst ne saugh sche such a sighte. ii, 288:140. 
We have a recurrence here of the usual form ne saugh with 
the never erst which is found very frequendy. 
I ne say not thys by me for I ne kan 
Do no servise. iv, 67:478. 

This is, in fact, the regular method of negation in Chaucer, 
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that is, the negation of the verb by ne and of other words by 
appropriate particles. 

For she ne graunted him in her lyvynge 
No grace, v, 202:191; 

For she ne parteth neither nyght ne day. v, 287-359; 
For certes I not how ne when, alias, iv, 285:1430; 
For thou ne failest never wight at neede. v, 82:0 ; 
For in effect they ben nought worth a myte. iii, 44:511. 
The double negation in its purest form, that is two negative 
particles with the same word, is found in the following : 
Speke thow, for I ne dar nat him yse. v, 8o:G ; 
For trewely I nyl not thus sojorne. v, 20:483. 

§2 Conditional Sentences. 

Under the discussion of ne-but several examples of condi- 
tional sentences have already been mentioned. Here it is nec- 
essary to cite the examples of ne alone in the protasis. 
And, as by ryght, they myghten wel sustene, 
That I were worthy my damnacioun 
Nere mercye of yow, blysful hevenes quene. v, 79:C. 
Nere thy tendre herte, v, 8s:z ; if it nere too long to heere, ii, 28:17 ; 
nere that a merchaunt, ii, 174:34; if it nere baptisme, iii, 288. 

In unreal Conditions of the past or present, the protasis, as in 
the sentences just cited, is expressed by the subjunctive and 
denied by ne, with or without introductory conjunction. 
To be noted are also : 
Ne had I hadde mayn and might, ii. 143:143; 
And if that God ne hadde (as saith the book) 
I-spared him, ii, 350:1056. 

* * * that if he ne hadde pit^ of mannes soule, sory songe mighte 
we alle synge iii, 285 ; Thanne if I nadde iv, 350:1205 ; but yif />ere ne 
were oon p&X. conioigned so many[e diverse] />inges B. 102:2896; 
Nisi unus esset qui tarn diversa conjungeret. Yif />ere ne oon />at : 
nisi unns esset qui B. 102:2900, cf. further 9:1321, 101:2865, etc. 

In ideal Conditions the indicative is employed and ne is used 
as the negative particle whether the condition is unfulfilled or 
still in doubt. 

And if thow nylt, wyte al thi-self thi care, iv, 193:1000; 

Now wherwith schuld he make his payement 

If he ne used his sely instrument ii, 210:132 ; 

If thow thus deye and she noot whi it is. iv, 140:800. 

For yif god ne is swiche: nam ni tale sit. B. 89:2489. 
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Where one of the parts of the conditional sentence is strongly 
negatived, ne suffices in the other : 

But I wist[e] neuer how fer />ine exile was, yif p\ tale ne hadde 
schewed it to me. B. 23:254: Sed quam id longinquum esset exilium, 
nisi tua prodidisset oratio nesciebam, 
or: 
Haddest thou nought to wommen told thy secre' 
In al the world ne hadde ther be thy peere. iii, 203:63. 

It is worthy of notice that this is the only example of an 
unreal condition, in which the simple ne is not found sufficient. 
— Exceptions in the case of ideal conditions are not frequent, 
but are found : 

If God ne kepe not iii, 164; If he ne may not chast be by his lyfii, 
324:202; 

And if that thow nylt noon 
Lat be, iv, 196:1055 : 
Who may not be a fole, if that he love, ii, 36:941, etc. 
The examples however of ne alone in such sentences are far 

more numerous. 

§3. Sentences of Result. 

A. — In Latin the so-called Relativum Consecuiivum, particu- 
larly with negative verbs of existence, is of frequent occurrence 
and is construed with the subjunctive. (Cf. Ellendt-Seyffert, 
' Lat. Gram.,' p. 243). If the subordinate sentence contains a 
negative, it is clear that by means of this double negation 
a general positive is expressed ; for example, Nemo est quin : 
everyone,' ' all.' A construction similar to this is met with in 
Chaucer, where, however, instead of the relative pronoun, that 
with the personal pronoun is generally used. Examples : 

For certvs, lord, ther nys noon of us alle, 

That sche nath been a duchesse or a queene. ii, 29:65 ; 

For in this world certeyn no wight ther nys 

That he ne doth or saith sometime amys. iii, 3:51 ; 

Ther loveth noon, that sche nath why to pleyne. iv, 184:777. 

In all this world ther nys no creature 

That he ne schuld his lif anoon for-lete ; iii, 102:402. 

I owe hem nought a word, that it nys quitte, ii, 219:425 ; 
for as much as a cherl hath no temporal thing 

That it nys his lordes. iii,, 331. 

For ther nys planets in firmament, 

Ne in ayre ne in erthe noon element, 

That they ne yive me a yifte echoon. v , 176:691. 
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Cf. further ii, 359:1411 ; iii, 149; iv, 346:1112, etc. 
Here belongs also the rhetorical question : 

Who is 'A- pax ne seide, pou iiere ryght weleful ; 

Quis non te felicissimum .... />raedicanit. B. 57:944. 

For who is that tie wold hire glorifie. iv, 218:1593. 
Further are to be compared B. 42:1100 ; 41:1064. Under this 
head the following sentences are best placed. 

Thou saydest no word sins thou spak to me 

That I ne knew therwith thy nicete. iii, 441495 ; 

That in his bed ther daweth him no day 

That he nys clad, and redy for to ryde. ii, 52:818 ; 

But certes I am nought so nyce a wight 

That I ne kan ymagynen a way. iv, 366:1598. 

Cf. ii, 19:603 ; ii, 347:95^ etc. 
The double explanation of this negation is to be found in the 
combination of the negation and in its formal nature. The for- 
mal negative has already been discussed, i, §2. This formal 
negative here differs, however, in this one and very important 
particular. There it was a question of simple negation, here it 
is a question of double negation in a closely knit-together com- 
plex sentence. If one examines an example of this kind, it is 
clear that this double negation serves only to affirm with em- 
phasis. It is not enough to say that the negatives destroy each 
other. Take for example the sentence 

For certes, lord, ther nys noon of us alle 

That sche nath been a duchesse or a queene. ii, 29:65, 

and eliminate the negative particles and we have left the thought 
that one of us all has been a duchesse or a queene, whereas the 
thought is very clearly that all of us have been duchesses, or 
queens. In other words, by means of this double negation, 
where one portion of the sentence contains a general negative 
conception, a general affirmative is attained. In this usage of 
ne, Chaucer is more steadfast than anywhere else ; for not a 
single exceptiomhas been found. It is, of course, true that the 
writer may have overlooked some exception but not to have 
noticed any in a very close reading must at least prove that they 
are extremely rare, if they occur at all. 

B. — The explanation, just mentioned will hardly be justified 
in cases where no negation is found in the first sentence, 
although the regular negation is as above stated. In these 
sentences the relation of cause and effect is visible, or, as Paul 
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expresses it : Der Nebensatz bezeichnet den Ausfluss aus der 
Beschaffenheit eines Gegenstandes oder einer Thatigkeit. 

But such a cry and such a woo they make 

That in this world nys creature lyvynge. ii, 29:43 ; 

That is so heigh, that all ne kan I telle, iv, 279:1274 ; 

Constreyneth to a certeyn ende so 

Hise flodes, that so fiersly they ne growen. iv, 296:1710; 

So dronk he was he niste what he wroughte. iii, 91:25 ; 

So confus, that he nyste what to seye. iv, 314:328. 

Cf. ii, 292:5 ; iii, 82:220, etc. 
By the side of such examples, are found relative sentences 
without negation : 

Who-so that nyl be war by other men 

By him schal other men corrected be. ii, 211:180; 

Under an holte that nempnen I ne can. ii, 185:409; 

Under an holte that men nempne can. H. Ms. 

Of oon peril, which declare I ne dar. ii, 320:62 ; 

As she that nyste what was best to rede, iv, 112:96. 
These are beyond question sentences of result for they may 

be brought under the form so, of such a nature, etc that, 

without disturbing the meaning. 
In the lines 

That ther nas king ne prince in al that lond 

That he nas glad, if he that grace fond 

That sche ne wold upon his lond werraye. iii, 212:340 ; 

is a beautiful illustration of Chaucer's usage. First comes the 
effect of a previously mentioned cause the superiority of the 
queen. This result is negatived by ne and this negation is con- 
tinued by ne. Thereupon follows a clause negatived by simple 
ne, as was customary ; and, further on, is found a clause with 
simple ne following a positive clause. 
The exceptions here are not numerous : 

In such a wyse that thou ne wante noon espye ne wacche iii, 144 ; 

So that the wolf ne made it not myscarye. ii, 17:513; 

So wroth he was, he wolde no word seye. iii, 105:495. 

Cf. iv, 240:338; iv, 280:1296; iii, 68:275. 
It seems, then, within bounds to assert that in sentences of 
result Chaucer always used simple ne after negative sentences, 
and generally after positive sentences. 
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§4. Sentences of Purpose. 

Sentences of Purpose in the negative form happen not to be 
numerous in Chaucer. The negation is generally strong ; 

Beth war, that by ensample of youre lyvynge, 
Outlier by necgligence in chastisynge 
That they ne perische. iii, 78:97. 

On the other hand : 

Help, that my father be nat wroth with me. v. 8o:G ; 

For with that faire cheyne of love he bond 

The fyr, the watir, the eyr and eek the lond 

In certeyn boundes that they may not flee, ii, 92:2133. 

§5. Declarative Sentences. 
The regular introductory particle of such sentences is that. 
The negation varies, being sometimes ne, sometimes strong. 
First, the examples : 

Wenyng that God ne might his pride abate, iii, 220:600; 

I wot thow nylt it digneliche endite. iv, 194:1024. 

Wehest />ou quod sche /at god ne is almyghty no man is in doute 
of it : Demura, inquit, esse omnium potentem nemo dubitauerit 
B. 105:2973. 

I say not that she ne hadde knowynge. iv, 182:995; 

But whi he nolde don so fel a dede 

That shal I seyn. v, 3:50 ; 

Than bad lie hym 

That lie ne schuld hym in the world delyte. iv, 53:66 ; 

For when he saugh that she ne niyghte dwelle. iv, 369:1671 ; 
For various cases with ne-trut, cf. ii, 206:13; v > 193:1261, etc. 
As opposed to this simple negation the following examples 
deserve notice : 

and I saye forthermore 

That I ne telle of laxatifs no store, iii, 239:333 ; 

They wenen that no man may hem bigile. ii, 126:128; 

But ferst Ipray you of your curtesie 

That ye ne rette it nat my vilanye. ii, 23:726 ; 

The kyng commaundeth his constable anon 

That he ne schulde suffre in no maner wyse. ii, 194:696; 

The philosophres sworn were everichoon 

That they ne schulde discovere it unto man noon 

Ne in no book it write in no manere. iii, 74:453 ; 

Valirian gan fast unto hir swere 

That for no caas ne thing that mighte be 

He scholde never for nothinge bywreye hire, iii, 33:150. 
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Is it merely chance that ne alone is used only with auxiliary 
verbs, whether used as such or as principal verbs, whereas the 
strong negation accompanies other verbs ? 

The exception after the verbs swere and commande was to be 
expected. Neverthelesss it is interesting to notice the heaping 
of negation after such verbs. Worthy of special attention are 
the cases in BoEthius, in which negare is used in the original 
and that, too, without regard to whether it is followed by ac- 
cusative and infinitive, or by quin. 

It may not ben denoyed />at />iike goode ne is : 

Sed quin existat sitque .... negari nequit B. £8:2464; 

Mav anyman denye that al />at is right nis good : 

quisquam negabit bonuni esse omne quod justuin. B. 126:3619, 

To be compared with these are 114:3232; 129:3683, etc. 

§6. Optative Sentences. 

This construction, which is one of Chaucer's favorites, gives 
another occasion for the remark that ne seems to find its proper 
application when the intention is to express a positive thought 
with emphasis by means of a formal negation. In these sen- 
tences, generally used with "Alias !" the purpose is to express 
a positive wish. Reference is made to i, §2. 

O deth, alias ! why nyltow do me deye. iv, 310:222 : 

'Alias ' ! quod he, ' that I nad heer a knave ' ii, 351:1094 ; 

Alias ! that he nad hold him by his ladil. iii, 250:51 ; 

Alias! I ne hadde brought here in hire sherte. iv, 304:68; 

Alias, that I ne had Englyssh, ryme, or prose, 

Suffisant this flour to preyse aryght. v, 278:66; 

'Alias, Fortune ! 

Whi ne haddestow my fader, kyng of Troye 

Byraft the life.' iv, 311:246. 

These examples are strikingly like the interrogative sentences 
in which the poet used the form of a question to express a wish. 
Here he uses an exclamation for the same purpose. The excep- 
tions are not numerous : 

Alias ! and I ne may it not amende, v, 29:692 ; 

Alas ! and ther ne hath she no socoure. vi, 264:115 ; 

Alias I ne have no langage for to telle, ii, 69:1369 
It merits attention that these exceptions are wishes in the 
present time, while most of the examples with ne alone refer 
to the past. 
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§7. Concessive Sentences. 
The number of such sentences is small and the use of the 
negation is not fixed. For example : 

And thogh they ne hadde I wolde thoo. v, 187:1053; 
and 

Though he hadde nought that oon, he wolde have that other, ii, 

166:802 ; 
Al nere his herte lighte. v, 4:74 ; 
And though he were nat depe expert in lore, ii, 170:4. 
In H. Ms. expert is lacking. 
Though I by ordre hem here reherse ne can. iii, 53:233 ; 
Though I ne can the causes forsothe knowe. iii, 7:159 ; 
Cf. Though I ne conne nought sette heminherkynde. iii, 53:236. 
Further : 

Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886. 
Outside of metrical reasons it would be difficult to find any 
differences between the sentences with and those without strong 
negation. 

§8. With Verbs of Fearing, Dreading, etc. 
Related to the usage in sentences of purpose is that in sen- 
tences following verbs of " doubting, fearing, restraining, etc.," 
particularly in translations from the Latin : 

Nemo dubitat esse . . . : no man doute/>/>at/>ei ne ben. B. 41:1044 ; 

54: H3 1 ; 
dubitare nequit .... quin : it may nat ben doubted pan . . . . ne 

B. 44:1147; 
Nihil igitur dubium est quin . . . . : now nis it no doute pat pat 
.... ne. B. 80:2203. 

Similarly : 

Doute is there noon, Quene of misericorde 
That thou narte cause of grace and mercye here, v, 79'-D. 
Num dubitari potest quin uoluntaria regantur : 
per may no man donten pat pei ne ben gouverned uoluntarily. 
B. 103:2938. 

In these sentences the idea at bottom is positive. The nega- 
tion continued by ne in connection with the principal sentence, 
expresses the opposite of that which is formerly said. — To be 
noticed are further the sentences with drede : 

At pe leest no drede ne myght ouercome the muses, pat pei ne 
weren felawes, etc. B. 4:7. 
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he mot alwey ben adrad ps.\ he ne lese />at /'ing, 43:1132 ,' 
with which compare: 

As whoo sei/> he mot ben alwey agast lest he lese, 44:1134. 
Further : 

Yit may it not be with-holden that it ne go/> away when it wol : 
Tamen quominus, cum velit, abeat retineri non possit. B ; 43:1105. 
And I ne can myn herte not restreyne 
That I ne love him alwey neveretheles. v. 204:238; 
Thou scholdest never out of this grove pace 
That thow ne schuldest deyen of myn hond. ii, 50:744. 

Without characterizing these cases more nearly, it is sufficient 
to say that ne continues the strong negation of the first sentence. 
Chaucer translates quin, as in B. 102:2881 ; quominir, B. 
43:1105 ; and ui-ncm, B. 19:432, by pat . . . ne. Where the pre- 
ceding sentence is positive ; as for example, ii, 5:130, the depen- 
dent sentence shows strong negation. 

§9. Special Cases. 
There remain several cases which, apparently, or really, do 
not fall under any of the heads already given. 

A. — The correlative sentence, ii, 255:293, is the only example 
of its kind found. 

Now, quod sche, Jhesu Crist, and king of kinges 
So wisly helpe me, as I ne may. 

In this short clause with may the simple ne excites no sur- 
prise. The clause is clearly elliptical, and the explanation of 
the ne is found in that fact. Wackernagei. declares this to be 
a common occurrence in M. H. G. 

B. And thanne thilke thing that the blake cloude of errour whilom 
hadde y-couered shal lyhten more clerly thanne Phebus hym-self ne 
shineth. B. 100:2842. 

Chaucer explains this passage in his glossary and uses in his 
explanation the same construction : more evydently . . . thanne 
the sonne ne semyth. This construction is not borrowed from 
the Latin text, which runs 

Dudum quod atra texit errois nubo 

Lucebit ipso perspicacius Phoebo. 

The French translation by Jean de Meung has not been 
compared with this, because it was not at hand, but it is proba- 
ble that Chaucer's translation is determined by that work. 

Any other explanation of this peculiar construction would be 
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difficult to find. For the unsettled usage in O. F., Perle is to 
be consulted in the treatise already noted. For the settled usage 
in the French of today, compare Chassang (p. 427 ff.) 

C. — V, 319:12, seems at first glance to be temporal clause; 
with a closer examination it turns out to be a concessive sentence 
and hence is to be referred to §7. 

Ofte swore thou that thou woldest deye 

For love, whan thou ne felteste maladeye 

Save foule delyte, which that thou callest love, v, 319:12. 

In form this sentence is temporal. If, however, the real con- 
tents of the sentence be taken in connection with the poet's 
attempt to paint Jason in the blackest possible colors, it is clear 
that he opposes to Jason's hypocrisy the fact that this Jason had 
never loved. Often hast thou sworn that thou wouldst die of 
love, although thou hast never suffered from love-sickness, 
except from impure lust which thou callest love. If this be the 
true interpretation of the passage, then it is another case of ne 
with temporal coloring : never. 

Summary. 

By an examination of the phenomena in dependent sentences, 
besides the interesting direct results, which have already been 
discussed, this general result has been reached: that where the 
preceding sentence is negative the dependent sentence can be 
negatived by ne. The clearest illustration of this principle is in 
the sentences of result, where the usage is without exception. 

This rule may be given in general terms, that where one part 
of the sentence has strong negation, ne is sufficient in the other ; 
for the conditional sentences show that the strongly negatived 
element need not precede. This is easily explained and is in 
keeping with the diminished force of the ne, for, of course, no 
such strong negation is necessary to continue a negative concep- 
tion as would be necessary to deny this conception in the first 
instance. With his accustomed acumen Wackernagei. has 
discussed this with reference to conditional, or rather subjunc- 
tive, sentences and noted that this is the explanation of the 
French structure : je ne vois personne qui ne vous loue. The 
mood in M. E. seems to have exercised no influence upon this 
construction. The optative sentences, which might have been 
discussed perhaps in i, §2, give occasion for the repetition of the 
principle that where a positive assertion of whatever nature is 
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clothed in negative form, the negation is formal and the particle 
ne sufficient. 

It must be stated that in dependent sentences the use of ne 
alone is chiefly with auxiliary verbs. This calls to mind Wack- 
ernagel's discussion of the use with auxiliary verbs, yet it can 
not be contended that these sentences are short and hence sub- 
ject to this explanation, nor is anything of the Ellipsis which 
occurs in M. H. G. noticeable here except in, as I ne may, ii, 
§9. A. 

A basis for the explanation not only of these auxiliary verbs 
but above all of the verb wile is to be sought in the fact that the 
almost invariable contraction bound the verb and the negative 
so integrally and entirely together that they formed only one 
idea. As in Latin nescio, nequeo, etc., are found, so in Chaucer 
nysi, nylt, nys, etc. 

In reference to the contracted forms of ne-witen let it be 
noticed that Chaucer almost always reproduces the conception, 
ignorare by such forms. Compare myllynge, Latin nolens. 

Chaucer translates aliquant uolendi nolendique naluram, 
by "anymanere nature of willynge or of nillynge"; or, inest 
etiam uolendi nolendique libertas, by " in hem also is libertee of 
willynge and of nillynge." 6.97:2718; 152:4401. 

It is easy to conceive that these contracted forms were so 
generally used that the two elements of which they were formed 
were no longer felt, but on the contrary seemed to furnish but one 
single notion. The component parts, as such, were no longer 
observed and the presence of a negation no longer emphasized. 
It was an affirmation of non-existence, or of ignorance, rather 
than a denial of existence, or of knowledge. It is not necessary 
to discuss here the metaphysical difference between these two 
manners of expressing a thought, for a justification of this view 
is not to be found in a psychological fact but in a grammatical 
form. If these contractions be positive then Chaucer's usage 
is normal. 

But there are many cases in which this contraction did not 
take place ; many in which it could not take place, and here the 
matter presents increasing difficulty. Grant that these contracted 
words stood as the representatives of single ideas and not of two 
separate ideas, and it is not hard to believe that metrical demands, 
which sometimes broke up these words into their parts, did not 
interfere with the oneness or affirmative nature of these notions. 
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Now, then, in form ne wolde, ne wiste, ne sckulde, ne myghte, 
etc., are alike, and analogy would in a measure explain the forms 
which could not be contracted and which did not express a sin- 
gle idea. 

It must be confessed that this whole theory, if it is to be dig- 
nified by such a name, springs from a desire to find some foun- 
dation for a more thorough explanation than a merely external 
one, of Chaucer's usage. It is an attempt, however, unsatis- 
factory and far-fetched, to trace this usage in Chaucer to its 
source and origin. 

Where and under what circumstances the poet makes use of 
ne has, it is hoped, been clearly presented. 

III. 

Multiplied Negation. 

Unhindered by any law forbidding the use of double, or mani- 
fold, negation Chaucer scattered negative particles throughout 
the creations of his genius with freedom and with lavishness. 
He had to consider nothing but the demands of metre, and the 
effect to be produced by a skilful style. With what full appre- 
ciation of their usefulness did he apply them to elevate the style, 
to throw emphasis upon some important word and above all to 
give the verse a rhythmical and easily readable form ! But ex- 
actly this freedom in the use of such particles renders it almost 
impossible to discover the principles that determined the inten- 
sification of the negation, or the insertion of a nc ; for the con- 
ditions, and particularly the metrical conditions, that demanded 
the presence of an unaccented syllable in one place and forbade 
it in another, were in the very nature of the case never the same 
and hence the usage varied with these varying conditions. It is 
not to be expected then that much definite information is to be 
gained here, nor is there any prospect of a satisfactory and ex- 
haustive discussion of this point in this paper. If this is to be 
reached at all, it must be by an exact criticism of the literary 
and poetical art of this great author. The purpose here is simply 
to observe some of the external signs of the determining factors 
in this usage. — As a preface to the heaping of negative particles 
the following transition may be noticed. 

§1. Figurative Negation. 
If the first chapter had not been particularly concerned with 
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the use of ne, it would have been fitting to discuss this figura- 
tive negation in connection with ne-but. In those sentences in 
which, before but, some word like other has fallen out, the same 
kind of comparison obtains as is found here, and for the same 
purpose ; namely, to provide some opinion with peculiar em- 
phasis. 

In one case ne-but is found : 

It nys but bene-straw and gret forage, ii, 323:178. 
More usual is it to make the given object of thought subor- 
dinate to some object which is confessedly worthless. By 
this means the speaker's indifference to the matter in hand, or 
his low valuation of it, is made very clear. This is done very 
frequently by worth, where the value of a worthless object is 
denied to the object in question. Examples are : 
Al thys nys worthe a flye. iv, 68:501 ; 

But thilke text hild he not worth an oystre. ii, 7:182; 

But ther as I was want to hote Arcite 

How hoote I Philostrate, nought worth a myte ii, 48:700; 

The clerk whan he is old, and may nought do 

Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho. ii. 227:708 ; 

But that tale is not worth a rakes stele, ii, 235:93 ; 

Such arrogaunce is not worth an hen. ii, 240:255 ; 

Thomas, that jape is not worth a myte. ii, 267:253; 
and suche folye 

As in our dayes nys nought worth a flye. iii, 14:404; 

The goos seyde tho ' Al thys nys worthe a flye. iv, 68:501 ; 

• Noon other lif,' sayd he, 'is worth a bene.' ii, 319:19; 
Akin to these are the examples with recche. 

This Absalon ne roughte nat a bene 

Of al this pley. ii, 116:584; 

Butnatheles I recche nat a bene, ii, 172:94; 

Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886 ; 

He ne roughte not a myte for to dye. vi, 265:126. 
The same contempt for the object in question is present in 
these examples with other verbs. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen. ii, 6:177 ; 

Of al the remenant of al m.yn other care 

Ne sette I nought the mountuunce of a tare, ii, 49:712 ; 

Of al here art ne counte I not a tare, ii, 126:136. 

Aleyn answerd, ' I count it nat a flye. ii, 130:272; 
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For he ne countede nat thre strees 

Of noght that Fortune koude doo. v, 177:717 ; 

For al hir compleynt ne al hir moone 

Certeynly avayleth hir not a stree. v, 220:362 ; 

And if to lese his joie, he sette not a myte. iv, 259:783. 
In this long list of examples, which however may not be com- 
plete, indifference, or low valuation, is in all cases the principal 
idea to be expressed. With this construction are to be com- 
pared such words as pas, point, mie, goutte, etc., in French, which 
are discussed in the treatise by Perle, and in Chassang (p. 
411 ff.) In New English and New High German, as is well 
known, numerous like expressions exist, particularly in the folk- 
language. 

§2. Heaping of Negative- Particles. 

The discussion here, of course, goes beyond the limits of a 
simple treatment of ne (non) and takes in, as well, all negative 
words. It has already been seen in the examples cited above 
that several negative particles, or negative expressions, frequently 
occur in the same sentence ; it is in place to notice here that 
Chaucer was accustomed under ordinary circumstances to 
provide his sentences richly with negative particles. Exactly 
how these were placed, or what form they took, depended upon 
the necessities of each individual case. Yet it is clear that a 
favorite method was this: to negative the verb by ne and, in 
addition, to place appropriate negatives before the principal 
words. This led to the so-called " heaping of negatives." 

Nature ne art ne couthe him nought amende 

In no degre. ii, 361:190. 

for west nor (H. Ms. «<r)este. 

Ne saugh I never er now no bryd ne beste, ii, 369:114; 

He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight, ii, 3:70; 

To love hym best ne shal I never repente. vi, 274:370; 

Ne of hir doughter nought o word spak sche 

Non accident for noon adversity 

Was seyn in hir,' ne never hir doughter name 

Ne nempnyd sche, in ernest ne in game, ii, 297:158; 

For-why to tellen nas not his entente 

To nevere no man. iv, 138:739; 

Ne no so/>er £>ing ne may not ben said. B. 8:2370. 
The double negation with one verb is by no means so frequent 
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as a separation of the negative force. Cf. " But he nat not," 
ii, 40:405, etc. By the side of such cases is found comparatively 
often two negative particles with a compound verb ; for exam- 
ple, " I nyl not kepe," ii, 207:46; " ne schuld he nought have " 
ii, 220:463. In these cases there is, strictly speaking, a division 
of the negation for these particles refer to separate parts of the 
verb ; but, of course, they both together deny one idea. Where 
two negative particles occur separated by the verb alone, it will 
not do to conclude without further thought that they both 
belong to the verb. On the contrary such combinations as 
" Ther nys noon," " Ther nas no man," " Ther nis no more to 
seye," " Ther nas nothing," are far more frequent. Of course 
there is no fixed rule that ne must always be one of the particles. 
The other negative words have full power and do not need ne. 
It seems impossible to find any intensifying power in the ne 
itself. " Ther nis noon " and " ther is noon," seem to have 
equal force, but by the insertion of a ne it is often possible to 
make a negative, which would otherwise be construed with the 
verb, have immediate reference to some other important word, 
and by this means the negation is made clearer and stronger. 

Of al here art ne counte I nat a tare, ii, 126:136. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the increased power of the 
negation depends upon the negatived word and only in a limited 
degree upon the ne. 

Some of the cases in which ne appears among the negative 
particles are the following : 

a. — If the sentence formation is inverted, particularly if a de- 
scriptive clause precedes, or if the predicate precedes the sub- 
ject. It frequently happens that there is already a negation in 
this preceding clause and it is only necessary to continue the 
negation, or rather to extend it to the whole sentence. 

In al this world ne was ther non him lyk. ii, 14:412 ; 

No berd ne hadde he, ne never scholde have, ii, 22:689 ; 

Nothing ne knew he that it was Arcite. ii, 47:661 ; 

As in this world right now ne know I non. ii, 86:1935, etc. 
b. — With ne-ne, or ne, other negations are generally found, 
sometimes ne ; as, in 

Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503 ; 

Ne never in al thy lyf ne schaltow speke. iii, 258:193. 
Sometimes nat, not, nought, etc.; as in 
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Ne for the drede of deth schal I not spare, ii, 44:538. 
c. — When ne-ne comes after the verb, the verb is generally 
preceded by ne, just as in French ne . . .ni . . ni. 
Ne yeve us neyther mercy ne refuge, ii, 53:862 ; 
And I ne may ne nyght ne morwe. v, 155:22. 
The negation with the imperative deserves special attention. 
As after the words swere, commaunde, etc., (cf. p. 128) the nega- 
tion is almost always strong. There is usually a strong particle 
with or without ne (or ne). 

. . . . lat be your schamfastnesse 
Ne studieth nat. ii, 27:840; 
Ne bryng nat every man into thyn hous ii, 135:7 ; 

Be tho 1 nought wroth, ii, 143:145 ; Thou schalt not be forsworen, 
ii, 152:379; Ne drede hem not, ii, 315:25; Ne take no wif, ii, 320:52; 
Beth nought agast, ne quaketh not, iv, 165:302; Ne seye noght soo, 
v, 177:721. 

§2. Results of the Investigation of these Multiplied 

Negatives. 

From the examination of this " heaping of negatives " it is 
possible to reach the conclusion that the weakening of ne (ne) 
had already been carried to a great extent, and the loss of its 
power was simply a question of time. In Chaucer it would be 
difficult to find any case in which the place of ne and another neg- 
ative particle might not be fully supplied by this negative with- 
out ne ; not taking into account, of course, reasons of metre and 
style. In the course of time this negation, this negation of the 
verb, was lost and the negation of any other word was sufficient 
to deny the whole sentence. On that account " Ther nys 
noman" and "ther is noraan" stand side by side. Even in 
Chaucer the reverse of this is very rare : '' Ther nys nothing," 
and "ther nys thing," iii, 184 (cf. I.§4). In Caxton in the 
Legend of Saint Cecilia' there is no ne (non). 

In M. H. G. the double negation was of common occurrence. 
Cf. ez enhete nimmer der kiinic Gunther getan. ' Nieb. Lied,' 
33-4 ; in N. H. G. this double negation is still frequent, although 
not regular : 

Es ist kein Haar an keinem unter euch, das nicht in die Holle fahrt. 
Schiller, ' Rauber,' iii, 3 : 

Mit unseren Weibern ist es ein iibel Spiel 

Sie haben nie kein Geld, und brauchen immer viel.-GoETHE. 
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Er erklart, obne Liebe habe niemand vveder Tugend noch Ehre. 
Scherer, Lit-Gesch.,' S. 169. 

On the other hand the Middle English tendency seems to 
have reached its limit in New English ; for, since Shakespeare 
the double negation is very seldom in written language. It is 
however very common in the spoken language of uneducated 
people. 

Cf. There is no harm intended to your person. Nor to no Roman 
else. — Shakespkare. Jul. Cassar iii. 1. 

I have one heart and that no woman hath, nor never none shall 
mistress be of it. — Sh., 'Tr.', iii, 1. 

As evidence that the ne in Chaucer was very weak, it is only 
necessary to notice the occasional interchange of ne and or : — 

I trowe at Troye, whan Pirrus brak the wal, 

Or Yleon that brende Thebes the citee, 

Ne at Rome for the harme thurgh Hanibal 

That Romayns han venquysshed tynies thre 

Nas herd such ;ender wepyng for pite\ ii, 179:190. 
Why Chaucer changed from or to ne is not at all clear. The 
citation presents us three cases which -bear no relation to one 
another. It is true that the construction is peculiar, but this 
gives us no clue to an explanation of this unexpected or. Can 
it be connected with the insertion of a sentence between two 
sentences of similar construction, that is, with the parenthetical 
nature of this inserted sentence. 

Whan sche had heard al this sche nought ameer vyd 
Neyther in word, in cheer or countenance, ii, 293:51. 

In this case ni' would be expected. Where Chaucer repeats 
the same idea in another word, he uses generally or : 

Sche no I do that vilonye or synne. ii, 238:106; 

Thay mighte nought dono no vilny or vice, ii, 240:282. 

Yet he writes : — I can not telle ne declare, iii, 294, where the 
same occasion for or is at hand. 

Ne scryvensysh or craftily thow it write, iv, 194:1026, 
can be explained as vilonye or synne above, for scryvennyssh 
(scriven like) means according to the method of a professional 
writer ; that is, craftily. It would not have been surprising, 
however, if Chaucer had used ne here. On the other hand, 
ne as negation in the following sentence is practically meaning- 
less. 
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That ther nys water, erth, fyr ne eyr, 

Ne creature that of hem maked is, 

That may me helpe tie comfort in this, ii, 39:39a 

It is impossible to lend this ne a negative coloring and at the 
same time preserve the evident meaning. In the first place, the 
■words helpe and comfort have, as used here, such nearly related 
meanings that, according to the use mentioned above, or would 
be expected ; further, the negation of comfort here disturbs the 
sense and robs the sentence of meaning. The reading is prob- 
ably correct ; if so, then the ne is clearly very weak. The case 
iv 368:1639, is of this kind : 

For trusteth wel that youre estat real 
Ne veyn delite, nor oonely worthinesse 
Of yow in vverre or toumay marcial, 
Ne pomp, array, nobley, or ek richesse, 
Ne made me to rewe on youre distresse, 

It would be more in keeping with Chaucer's style to read 

ne ek richesse, while a ne between wet re and toumay would be 

justified. 

IV. 

General Remarks and Metrical Observations. 

§1. Elision. 

The elision of the e in ne occurs when ne comes before a 
wcrd beginning with a vowel, and is very common in Chaucer, 
but generally with the same words. For example, nam, nevere, 
neyiher, nys, nay, naxe, v, 20:5941 ; ny v, 42:1003 ; narte v, 79:D ; 
navaileth, nacheveth, nofv, 19:447. 

Some of these words, of course, are so common in their 
elided forms that they exist as independent words, for example, 
neyther, nevere, nay, etc. It is not always necessary that this 
elision be shown by the writing. There are many lines where, 
in order to obtain an easily explained reading and one in accord- 
ance with the metre, it is necessary to shorten the line by one 
syllable, although the words are written without elision. How- 
ever, it is not safe to assert that this is a complete and thoroughly 
accomplished elision, even if the conditions of elision obtain. 
Rather in the cases where ne I, ne at, ne of, etc., are found by 
the side of ny, nat, nof, there seems to be a question of reduc- 
ing two words to one syllable, without losing the effect of either 
vowel. This is a kind of slurring. In what cases complete 
elision is permissible and in what cases both vowels, though 
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weakened, must be heard, will be determined by the poetical 
feeling and judgment of the reader. Unquestionably there are 
many cases in which even though the conditions of elision 
obtain, the elision does not occur. In other words hiatus is 
allowed in order to prevent the reduction of syllables. This 
hiatus occurs frequently with ne. 

This wyf was nat affered ne affrayed. iii, 119:400; 

Ne of noon other wyfes never the mo. ii, 227:691 ; 

How pore he was, ne eke of what degre. ii, 225:626 ; 

Ne may the venym voyde, ne expelle. ii, 85:1893 ; 

Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503; 

Nature ne art ne couthe him nought amende, ii, 361:189. 
Ten Brink, ' Sprache und Verskuust,' S. 153, Anm., etc., 
remarks that with ne (non) absolutely no hiatus is allowed, on 
the contrary ne admits hiatus freely. 

The examples just cited, as well as numerous uncited exam- 
ples, prove the latter part of this remark. It is also true that 
ne (non) usually suffers elision ; perhaps as Ten Brink says, it 
always requires elision, but there are several examples, which 
seem to oppose this general statement. It is possible that these 
be read otherwise, or that the reading is false. The most diffi- 
cult exception is the following : 

Ne every appel, that is fair at ye 

Ne is not good, what so men clappe or crye. iii, 585411. 

This reading of the Harleian Manuscript presents in the 
second line a ne, which is clearly ne (non). If one approaches 
this sentence without any warning, he will doubtless read it with 
monosyllabic anacrusis. This will throw the first ictus upon is 
and the construction is thoroughly regular. If on the other 
hand it is denied that hiatus can occur here, then the line will 
be read with elision and without anacrusis, and the verse retains 
only this irregularity of being without anacrusis. Moreover, the 
first line may be read with elision in order to preserve the 
equilibrium of the two lines. The first reading given seems 
more pleasing and less artificial. 

On the other hand in 
I ne aught nat for that thyng hym dispice 
Sith it is so he meneth in goode wyse, iv, 182:720, 

an e may be added to either aught or thyng and the regular 
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sequence of accented and unaccented syllables will be preserved 
with the elision or slurring of ne. 

Conseyllen the of that thow ert amayed 

Ek the ne aught, not been yvel apayed. iv, 134:648. 

The combination ne ek is in no wise seldom in Chaucer. 
Although the position here indicates ne (non), the construction 
of the sentence allows ne (neque). If it is to be construed as 
ne (non), then hiatus may be avoided by omission of Anacrusis. 
— How a written hiatus in prose is to be read cannot be deter- 
mined, nor is it a question of much importance. Is iii, 140 : Ye 
ne oughte nought, to be read as it is written, or with elision ? 

§2. Contraction ( Verschmelzung). 

Elision with aphseresis is called in German Verschmelzung 
(Ten Brink, 'Sprache und Verskunst,' §271), by many gram- 
marians synizesis. Perhaps the English word contraction is 
sufficient. Contraction is limited to a small number of words, 
but with these it occurs very often. At the end of ii, attention 
has been directed to the closeness and intricate nature of this 
union. The chief contractions are: not: ne wot, nas: ne was, 
nere : ne were [nar(e)], nath : ne hath, nolde : ne wolde, nillynge : 
ne willy nge, nisi: ne wist, noot: ne wot, nyste: ne wiste, nad: 
ne had, nadde : ne hadde, nost : ne wost, nai, ne hat, nyltow : 
ne wyltow for ne wylt thow. These contractions take place in 
Old English. Cf. nasi nai, nas, nytan, etc. 

§3. Slurring. 
This is a kind of incomplete syncope or apocope. (Ten 
Brink, ' Sprache und Verskunst,' §272). Among the frequent 
examples of slurring are many cases which involve the negative. 
Ten Brink, in the place mentioned, has cited many examples. 
To these the following may be added : 

I ne wiste not what was adversite\ ii, 370:156 ; 

Why ne had I nought thy sentence and thy love, iii, 245:530; 

I ne say but for this ende this sentence, ii, 204:1041 ; 

He ne roughte not a myte for to dye. vi, 265:126; 

I ne saye not thys by me for I ne kan. iv, 67:477 ; 

Whi ne haddestow my fader, kyng of roye. Tiv, 311:248 ; 

Alas I ne have no langage for to telle, ii, 69:1369 ; 

Algate she ne rought of hem a stree. v, 182:886 ; 
ne held me never digue in no manere. ii, 303:34. 
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§4. Can ne {non) Have the ictus ? 

Beyond question ne (neque) can have the ictus. This is 
proven by the following examples among others : 
I wolle noght serven Venus ne Cupide. iv, 73:652 ; 
Agayne thy ladys plesire ne entent. iv, 15:429 ; 
And leiteth nought, for favour ne for slouthe. iv, 199:1136; 
There was namore to skipen ne to traunce. iv, 253:641. 
The line 
For neyther with engyn ne with lore, iv, 176:565, 
can be read either without anacrusis, or by supplying the failing 
syllable by an added e. In the first case ne has the accent ; in 
the second, this will depend upon the position of the added e. 

There is no lack of examples of this use. On the other hand 
there seems to be no case, in which ne (non) without question 
has the ictus. 

This seems to be the case, it is true, in the spurious " Cook's 
Tale of Gamelyn," ii, 149:296, 

Thow n€ schalt Gamelyn come int6 this y£rde, 
but it must be borne in mind that this ne is peculiar. Cf. I, §4. 
In the line, 
I ne aught nat for that thyng hym dispice, iv, 182:720, 
if the hiatus, as written, is to be preserved, then ne (non) must 
have the ictus, but the reading is suspicious and the correction 
lies so near at hand, that it would be wrong to attempt to justify 
the hiatus. 

§5. Use of the ne in Verse-Building. 

In the preceding pages of this paper the effort has been made 
to find the rules, or principles, controlling the use of ne (or ne), 
and for that reason the influence of the metre has been left out 
of consideration as much as possible in order to avoid complica- 
tions. Notwithstanding in several cases it has been necessary to 
call the laws of metre to aid in explaining some difficulties. It 
is now time to say expressly that the influence of metre is of the 
very greatest moment and even where the prose quotations have 
justified given explanations, or theories, there is no escape from 
noticing the modifications due to metrical conditions. Reference 
has already been made to the lavish use of negative particles, 
by which Chaucer attained to a fuller and more rounded style. 
This heaping of negatives is far more frequent in his poetry than 
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in his prose. It often occurs in the latter, it is true, but almost 
always for the purpose of intensifying the negation. For ex- 
ample, in order to reproduce the passage in Boethius, which 
runs as follows : Fateor, inquam, et hoc nihil dici uerius potest, 
and in which the position of the words and the use of the com- 
parative make the negative strong, Chaucer applies his method 
of heaping negatives. 

I graunt(e) wel, quod I, ne no so/>er ping ne may nat been said, 
B. 85:2370. 

In his poetry on the other hand, it is by no means always 
possible to trace this strengthening. Nor is it the intensity, 
which commands attention, but rather the surpassing skill, with 
which he places these particles so as to accomplish a definite 
purpose. 

It has been seen that ne (nee) may bear the ictus, that ne 
(non) most probably may not, but both of these words find 
their normal positions in unaccented places ; that is,between the 
ictuses. Thus placed, they throw the accents upon important 
words : 

Good ne harm, ne this ne that, v, 257:476 ; 

He ne ete ne dronk ne slepe ne worde seyde. v, 60:1441 ; 

Ne of his wo ne dorst he nat bygynne. iv, 128:503 ; 

Alias ! and I ne may it nat amende, v, 29:692 ; 

I ne helde me never digne in no manere 

To ben your wyf, ne yit your chamberere. ii, 303:34; 

Ne never so trewe ne so debonaire. iii, 255:88. 
Middle English was much more richly provided with negative 
particles than the language of to day and the poet had at com- 
mand choices which no longer exist. It is true that this treasure 
of particles consisted mainly of words differing merely in form 
but with the same meaning. Whether the poet used not, nat, 
nought, naught, naht, or the copyist of any special manuscript 
left one or the other of these forms, the meaning suffers no con- 
fusion. But a confusion does arise, not in meaning, but in the 
metre and often in the search for rules, when the author uses 
one of those forms instead of an expected ne, or the reverse, 
which however very seldom occurs. 

The manuscript used as the basis of this essay has shown 
many deviations from rules. If this manuscript be compared 
with others, the deviations are multiplied ; for the readings, par- 
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ticularly with regard to the points discussed here, show innu- 
merable variations from one another, and the different negative 
particles possible in any given case will each have in one or the 
other manuscript a representative. 
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'Amicii Manlii Severini Boetii, Philosophiae Consolationis, etc.,' 
recensit Rudolfus Peiper Lipsiae mdccclxxi. 

References are made in the body of this paper to the following 
Works and Treatises : 

' Die Mittelhochdeutsche Negations-Partikel ne. Eine lexico- 
graphische syntactische Abhandlung von Heinrich Wilh-Wacker- 
nagel, veroffentlicht in Fundgruben fur Geschichte Deutscher 
Sprache und Literatur (Seite 269ff.), herausgegeben von Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffmann, i Theil, Breslau, 1830. 

' Uber die Altdeutsche Negation ne in abhangigen Satzen," von H. 
Dittmar, in Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Philologie. Erganzungs- 
Band, herausgegeben von Hopfner und Zacher. Halle, 1874. 

'Die Negation im Altfranzosischen,' von F. Perle, Zeitschrift 
fur romanische Philologie. S. 1, ff. und S. 407flf. herausgegeben von 
Dr. Gustav Grober, 1878 (ii Band). 

For the negation in New French. Chassang, ' Nouvelle Gram- 
maire Francaise, Cours Sup^rieur.' Paris, 1885. 

Wackernagel mentions a treatise which the author of this paper 
has not been able to procure. 

In Taal-en dichtkundige Verscheidenheden iii, (S. 8-22), Rotterdam, 
1822. 
The following books have also been mentioned or quoted : 
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Chaucer-Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwickelung und zur 
Chronologie seiner Schriften ' von B. ten Brink. Munster 1S70. 

'Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst,' von B. ten Brink. Leipzig, 
1884. 

' Englische Metrik ' von Dr. J. Schipper, i Tbeil ; Altenglische 
Metrik iiber Chaucer (ss. 434-479). Bonn, 1882. 

'Etude sur Chaucer,' Sandras. Paris, 1857. 

Several citations are taken from, 

' Beowulf von Moritz Hevne. 4 te Auflage, Paderbom, 1879. 

' Cynewulf s Elene,' von Julius Zupitza. 2te Anflage, Berlin, 
1883. 

The Vison of William concerning Piers the Plowman, etc., edited 
by W. W. Skeat. Oxford, 1881. 

For the sake of completeness are mentioned on account of exi 
amples taken from them, or forms of expression borrowed : 

'Historische Grammatik der Enghschen Sprache,' ii, von C. 
Friedrich Koch. Zweite Auflage von Julius Zupitza, 1878, besorgt. 

' Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik ' von Hermann Paul. Halle, 
1884. 

' Grammatik der Neuhochdeutschen Sprache,' Engelien. 2te 
Auflage, Berlin, 1878. 
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